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THE ARMENIANS IN THE BYZANTINE RULING CLASS 
PREDOMINANTLY IN THE NINTH THROUGH 
TWELFTH CENTURIES 


Alexander Kazhdan 


Dumbarton Oaks 


In the eleventh-century life of a Byzantine saint, Lazarus of Mount 
Galesius by name, the following episode is related: young Lazarus, who 
longed for a journey to the Holy Land, found a companion in a monk from 
Paphlagonia, but this monk happened to be a vicious and perfidious; as they 
arrived in Attaleia, the major Cilician harbor, the monk met a ship-owner, 
naukleros, talked to him "in Armenian dialect" and agreed to sell him 
Lazarus. Only by the intervention of a sailor who understood Armenian and 
revealed the treacherous plan to Lazarus was the boy saved from slavery.! 
Another contemporary Saint's life transfers us into another area, far away 
from Cilicia or Paphlagonia: Nilus of Rossano is said by his hagiographer to 
have found a fox skin on the road; he bound the skin around his head, took 
off his clothes and hung them on the stick he carried on his shoulder 
(Byzantine saints sometimes had strange and hard-to-explain ideas). In such 
unusual garb he entered the kastron, the smal! local center, and children who 
saw him walking "in such a shape," as the hagiographer modestly puts it, 
began to throw stones at him and to yell. Some of them called him 
"Bulgarian kalogeros," a word that does not have an English equivalent but 
can be rendered in Russian as starec; it is quite plausible to surmise that by 
this name the children meant Bogomil. Other kids, however, called him 
Frankos, an ethnonym that designated in Byzantine texts first and foremost 
the Normans. But what matters for our purpose is the third group of local 
children—they called Nilus Armenian. 


T. Samuelian & M. Stone, eds. Medieval Armenian Culture. (University of 


Pennsylvania Armenian Texts and Studies 6). Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 
1983. pp. 440 to 452. 
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An Armenian ship-owner with an Armenian crew would have been 
quite a natural sight in eleventh-century Attaleia, next to the heart of 
Armenian territory, but from the life of Nilus we learn that even boys in a 
small South-Italian kastron were not unaware of Armenians, though they 
considered Armenians as strange as the warlike Normans and the heretical 
Bogomils. 

Geographically seen, the Armenians were ubiquitous throughout the 
Byzantine empire; they were ubiquitous from the social point of view, as 
well. We find them on all rungs of the social ladder, including the topmost, 
the imperial throne. Among Byzantine basileis of Armenian descent there is 
Leo V (813-820) explicitly described by Nicephorus Skeuophylax as a man 
“who originated from the Armenians and Assyrians";? though I cannot guess 
who the Assyrians of Nicephorus were, there is no doubt about the Armenian 
origin of Leo V. Basil I (867-886), Romanus I Lecapenus (920-944), John 
Tsimisces (969-976), all were definitely of Armenian stock, and their 
Armenian origin was understood by contemporaries and emphasized by 
chroniclers. This fact is well known and clearly demonstrated by Peter 
Charanis, whereas Elisabeth Bauer repeats these data without any substantial 
change or addition.” 

Even among the higher echelon of clergy we find people of Armenian 
descent. Andronicus I (1183-1185), enraged by Patriarch Theodosius Bora- 
diotes (1179-1183), called him "the crafty Armenian," and Nicetas Choniates, 
the historian who preserved this scene, comments that the patriarch was 
Armenian "by his father's kin." Another twelfth-century patriarch, Michael 
II (1143-1146), belonged to the famous Armenian family of the Curcuas that 
flourished in the tenth century, when John Curcuas was one of the foremost 
Byzantine generals; another John Curcuas, magistros during Tzimisces reign, 
was killed during the war against the Rus, and still another John Curcuas held 
the very important post of the katepana (governor) of Italy in 1008. We could 
suggest that by the time of Michael H Curcuas, in the mid-twelfth century, 
the family had been Hellenized, but his contemporaries did not forget the 
Armenian roots of the family: Michael Italicus, skillful rhetorician of the 
twelfth century, in his panegyricus dedicated to the patriarch claims that his 
hero's fatherland was "the divine paradise planted in the East,"6 and such a 
vague expression could aptly, in the Byzantine rhetorical language, designate 
Armenian territory. 

Armenian Theoctistes was an influential monastic leader in the second 
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quarter of the eleventh century. In the purchase deed of 1030 he is named 
monk and hegumenos of the monastery of Esphigmenu (Esphagmenu in the 
charter); in 1034 he acquired for his monastery a virgin land nearby the 
monastic allottment Mauros Kormos; as the protos of Athos he signed two 
charters now in the archive of the Laura of Saint Athanasius (1035 and 1037) 
the first of which has his signature not in Greek but in Armenian! Another 
charter of 1037 sheds some new light on the activity of Armenian monks 
within the framework of the Byzantine church. This charter contains a list 
of privileges bestowed by protos Theoctistes on his spiritual brother 
Nicephorus: Nicephorus should be entertained together with the protos, 
unless he preferred to eat in his own cell, receiving the same meal as 
Theoctistes; he retained a servant who was to be fed with the brethern; after 
Theoctistes' death, Nicephorus was to get an estate with various buildings 
and vineyards. It is worth mentioning that among witnesses who signed the 
charter of 1037 was at least one Armenian, John Petroses, who. evidently 
belonged to the same noble family as Smbat Petruses; Smbat in 1064 held the 
post of strategos in the Thracian town of Apros.8 

Why did Nicephorus receive this exceptional endowment? The charter 
of 1037 contains the explanation: Nicephorus diligently served thirty-six 
years in the theme of Charsianon (probably from 1001 through 1037), where 
he founded a monastery and gathered a number of monks.? We can conclude 
from this charter that the monastery of Esphigmenu had a certain number of 
monks who were not only still connected with Armenian literacy but who also 
participated in the organization of missionary activity on the eastern borders 
of the Byzantine empire. The date of 1001 when Nicephorus, the spiritual 
brother of the Armenian Theoctistes, was sent to Charsianon ought to make 
us especially alert: that was the time of the death of David Curopalates and 
of the annexation of his principality by Basil I (976-1025), emperor of 
Byzantium. The Empire apparently needed missionaries of Caucasian origin 
on the eastern frontier. 

The role of the Armenians in the Byzantine army is well known. 
Nicephorus (963-969), in his Strategicon, acknowledges that the eastern army 
would be recruited from two elements, Rhomaioi and Armenians;!0 by so 
saying he emphasizes the specific role played by Armenian contingents at 
least on the eastern frontier. According to Kamal ad-Din, Roman III's 
(1028-1034) guard was formed of Armenians, and due to them the emperor 
was able to survive the flight from Aleppo in 1030.11 However, in numerous 
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chrysobulls issued by Alexius I (1081-1118) Armenians are not listed among 
the foreign mercenaries (including Abchasians and Alans) who would be 
billeted throughout the Empire.!2 How can this puzzling silence be 
explained? Does the imperial court consider the Armenians as the emperor's 
subjects, not foreigners? Or had the role of Armenian contingents drastically 
decreased by the end of the eleventh century? 

Here we confront a very important question. We can take it for 
granted that the Armenians played a very significant part in Byzantine 
society—but has this part remained always the same? Can we reveal any 
changes under the smooth and pleasant surface of the overall statement that 
some Byzantine emperors, patriarchs, abbots and generals belonged to 
Armenian families? 

The search for changes necessarily presupposes certain operations with 
figures but it is well known that Byzantine state archives perished and 
Byzantine demographic data are vague and unreliable. Can we find a means 
to hurdle this seemingly insurmountable barrier, the lack of precise 

~, information? Tentatively we can, although for only a socially and 

A temporarily restricted segment of the Byzantine population. I mean the 
ruling elite of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The ruling elite is the 
single social stratum located, with a certain degree of consistency, within the 
spotlight of our sources; even if we do not know ail the members of the 
Byzantine ruling class, we can be pretty sure that we will meet almost all 
the leading families if we choose for our investigation a relatively broad 
period of time. The eleventh and twelfth centuries present a particularly 
favorable period, since the Empire, until the catastrophe of 1204, was not yet 
transformed into an insignificant city-state on the edge of the Christian 
world, doomed to be gobbled up by the Turkish superpower; on the other 
hand, Greek sources of these centuries are relatively abundant. Moreover, 
the habit of using family names was established in Byzantium only in about 
1000, whereas before this date they were used sporadically and not 
consistently. 

The results of my calculations have been analyzed in two monographs 
published in Russian and therefore practically unavailable to Western 
scholars. One of these books is dedeicated to Armenians within the 
framework of the Byzantine ruling elite.13 I will take a moment to 
summarize its conclusions shortly, but first I wish to expose one of many 
difficulties a scholar has to cope with while investigating the problems of 
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medieval demography. This difficulty can be flatly defined as follows: Who 
should be included among Byzantine Armenians? 

Of course there are some families whose Armenian descent cannot be 
questioned: they are explicitly named Armenians by our sources, they were 
closely connected with Armenian territories, their names are without any 
doubt Armenian. I couted fourteen families of unquestionably Armenian 
origin, such as the Musele, Curcuas, Taronites, Aspietes, and I can add to 
them now the fifteenth, Petruses, whom I have just mentioned. There is 
another group consisting of twenty families who have been described by 
various scholars as Armenians, even though we have no direct indications 
concerning their Armenian descent, only more or less vague hints. Let us 
take as an example the family of Sclerus, the first of whom, the strategos 
of Peloponnesia at about 805, originated, according to the Chronicle of 
Monembasia, in Lesser Armenia.!4 Is this testimony sufficient to enlist the 
Sclerus into the Armenian nobility? The case is ambiguous, especially if we 
take into consideration that skleros ‘austere or severe,' is a Greek word and 
that later sources never mention the Armenian origin of the Sclerus family. 

An even harder nut to crack is the small group of four families 
(Tornices, Pacuriani, Vichkatzi and Apuchap) who were intermittently called 
in our sources both Armenians and Iberi. The problem of their ethnic origin 
(especially that of Pacuriani) produced a hot dispute predominantly between 
Armenian and Georgian scholars; sharp words have been said by both parties 
and much poisoned ink spilt. As a matter of fact, the problem is not as 
insoluble as it seems from the heat of the dispute: the difference between 
Georgians and Armenians of Chalcedonian creed was not unbridgeable, 
especially in the region of Taiq, and we know some Byzantine subjects who 
spoke and wrote, besides the Greek, both Georgian and Armenian. The term 
introduced by C. Toumanoff, the "Caucasians," 5 seems to me to provide a 
happy outlet from a "patriotic" but barren discussion. 

If we assume that there were about thirty or forty Armenian families 
within the Byzantine ruling elite of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, we 
establish a starting point for deliberation about the role played by the 
"Caucasians" in Byzantine society. The general number of "aristocratic" 
families in Byzantium is approximately 340, so the Armenians made up a good 
ten percent of the whole. 

Other ethnic minorities played a lesser role than Armenians. The 
Southern Slavs gave sixteen aristocratic families at that period, about ten or 
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eleven were of "Latin" origin (mainly from Norman Italy), a few less—of Arab : 
descent, approximately five—Turks. . | 

The Armenian group within the Byzantine ruling class was far from 
uniform. Some of them retained. their language, culture and Monophysite 
religion, even though the most cultivated of them could not resist the charm 
of Byzantine civilization: Gregory Pahlavuni Magistros had profound 
knowledge of Greek literature and devoted many years to translation from 
Greek.!6 Relations between the Monophysite (Gregorian) Armenians and the 
Byzantine state, church and population were tense, and the story of Gagik of 
Ani is perhaps the most eloquent episode of this incessant struggle: Gagik 
left Ani in 1045 and the emperor endowed him with a part of Cappadocia 
(perhaps also some lands in Charsianon and Lycandus); he murdered the 
metropolitan of Caesaria but was captured by local magnates, brought to 
their castle and hanged on the wall in 1079/80. But there was another group 
of Armenian aristocracy which accepted Chalcedonian creed and joined the 
ranks of the Byzantine elite.17 

No less important was another distinction: some of the "Byzantine 
Armenians" belonged to the military aristocracy and served the Empire as 
generals and governors of provinces, some of them were civil officials, 
According to my calculations, the role of the Caucasians within the military 
aristocracy was much more significant than their part in the civil official- 
dom. Within this group four families are represented by civil functionaries 
only; we could add-to them also the Machitarii, although the functions of the 
first among them, Basil Machitarius, are not clear enough—he was the 
governor of Melitene and Lycandus, but at the same time he functioned as 
judge. On the contrary not less than twelve or fifteen families belonged to 
the military aristocracy, whereas a considerable group of families began as 
generals and governors and eventually found their place within the civil 
officialdom. In other words, Armenians occupied about 10% of the civil elite 
and about 25% (or even more) of the Empire's military aristocracy whose 
origin we know (the figures seem to be higher than the overall percentage 
produced above; the discrepancy is to be explained by the fact that the origin 
can be determined only for approximately a half of the whole bulk of 
registered families). Thus we suggest that the Armenians in the Byzantine 
service were predominantly warriors or military administrators; they played 
an enormous role in the Byzantine army, even if the figure of 25% is 
exaggerated, whereas their impact on the civil service was not that 
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significant. 

We can reach the same conclusion in a different way. If we analyze 
the correlation of various groups within the Byzantino-Armenian aristocracy, 
we get, approximately, the following figures: 8% of old noble families had 
lost their importance by the eleventh century: 42% of families which can be 
determined as military aristocracy; 37% of families which had-belonged to 
the military aristocracy but eventually changed face and became civil 
officials; and 13% of families who served in the civil service. Even if these 
figures should not be accepted as precise and impeccable data, we have no 
reason to doubt that the Armenians entered the ranks of the Byzantine elite 
mainly as warriors. 

We have now to study the "geographical distribution" of Armenian 
commanders and governors on Byzantine service: in which regions did thy 
predominantly serve? The first conclusion we are able to draw is that some 
Byzantino-Armenian families, in their service, were connected with particular 
areas. Thus the Taronites functioned in the districts of Thessalonike, 
Macedonia and Skoplje; the Dallasseni were active in Antioch; the Apuchap, 
in Edessa. But the stable links of this kind can be traced in other, not 
Caucasian groups of Byzantine aristocracy. What is more relevant for our 
aim is the fact that Armenians were used, above all, for service in the 
frontier zone. In the eleventh century this zone included the eastern 
themes—from Antioch up to Iberia, as well as the island of Samos, that was 
to thwart the access to the Aegean Sea, and also Italy and the north-west 
regions; the latter encompassed at the beginning of the century, during the 
reign of Basil II, Thessalonike, Macedonia and Philippopolis; by the way, 
Philippopolis had a considerable, even though not measurable Armenian 
population. Later, after Basil's annexation of Bulgaria, the area of 
"Armenian activity" shifted westward—to Devol, Skoplje and Sirmium. 

It is well known that the Armenian population was especially dense in 
the Eastern provinces of the Empire, in the themes of Antioch, Edessa, 
Melitene, Taron, Vaspurakan, Iberia and Sebasteia. Armenian governors were 
especially abundant just in these districts. In Vaspurakan and Iberia, which 
were annexed by Byzantium during Basil II's reign, the first governors were 
recruited from Greeks but very soon after that the administration of these 
themes was transferred to governors of Armenian stock.18 

The social basis of the Byzantino-Armenian aristocracy is very 
difficult to describe since our sources are particularly scanty in determining 
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economic positions and economic activities. Nonetheless, we are able to 
state that landed estates are mentioned in the hands of fifteen Armenian 
families adding up to 40%; some of these estates (those of Pacuriani, Burtzes, 
Gabras, Pahlavuni and so forth) were large according to Byzantine standards. 
These figures do not imply that 60% of Armenian aristocratic families were 
landless; the silence of medieval sources is a very unreliable agument, even 
though it is worth noting that those Armenian families which belonged to 
civil officialdom stand outside this list of landowners. But we can render 
these figures eloquent if we compare them with the data concerning other 
groups of Byzantine elite: thus among the uppermost echelon of the 
Byzantine ruling class, the so-called Comnenian clan (the Comneni and their 
relatives), 68% of families owned landed estates of various sizes, whereas 
among Byzantine civil aristocracy only about 16% of all the families can be 
described as landowners. 

Now we come to another puzzling problem. Armenians formed an 
important part of the Byzantine military aristocracy; they—at least a 
substantial part of their elite—belonged to the landowning class. Thus both 
functionally and socially they joined the ranks of those who appeared to 
provide the main support of the Comnenian dynasty. Surprisingly, however, 
Armenians remained outside of the Comnenian clan and quite seldom 
concluded marriages with representatives of the imperial dynasty. Whereas 
the Comnenian clan consisted of around fifty families, only five Armenian 
families happened to be among them; but it is not only the figures that 
matter—none of the Armenian families have a position equa! to that of the 
Ducas or Palaeologi, Batatzes or Contostephani. Let us study all the cases 
of the "Armenian marriages" to the Comnenian house. 

Anna Dalassena married to John Comnenus, the father of the future 
emperor Alexius I; Michael Taronites's spouse was Maria, Alexius Comnenus's 
sister—the marriage was concluded still before 1081, before Alexius's ascent 
to the throne. The relations of the Curticii with the Comneni are 
questionable: even if Constantine Curticius was married to Theodora, Alexius 
I's daughter, the alliance was of short duration, and quite soon Theodora 
found another husband, Constantine Angelus. The marriage of Gregory 
Gabras with Alexius's other daughter, Maria, was planned but not concluded. 
Gregory Pacurianus Junior was the son-in-law of Nicephorus, Alexius's 
youngest brother. There are no evidences about "Armenian marriages" of the 
Comneni in the twelfth century, except in the case of Michael Gabras, who 
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married the niece of Manuel I and that of John Comnenus, Manuel's nephew, 
who took his bride from the "Euphratian branch" of the Taronites. 

Thus we can surmise that in the eleventh and especially in the twelfth 
century the Armenians were in a sense restricted in their climbing up the 
social ladder: they formed a significant part of the Byzantine elite 
but—unlike the tenth century—they had no access to the topmost echelon of 
the Byzantine ruling class. 

Can we find an explanation of this puzzling situation? In a recent 
article, S. Vryonis drew attention to the ambiguity of the Byzantine images 
of the Armenian. It was well known, even before Vryonis, that strong 
anti-Armenian prejudice existed in Byzantine society; his merit lies in 
demonstrating that side by side with this hostile attitude Byzantium knew a 
milder language, and very often "Armenian physical prowess, bellicosity, and 
physical beauty" were praised by Byzantine authors.19 This ambiguity of 
images coincides with the ambiguity of behavior of the Byzantino-Armenian 
aristocracy with respect to the Byzantine state: they formed a solid body 
of imperial military commanders and provincial governors sent to the most 
responsible posts on the frontier; on the other hand, they frequently sided 
with rebels or even headed dangerous insurrections—I counted about 25 cases 
of mutiny from 976 through 1204, in which Armenians participated; some of 
them were Hellenized, whereas a considerable group preserved their lan- 
guage, dress and religion. They were consistent supporters of the regime, but 
they were "dissidents." 

This observation, however, does not bring us the final solution of the 
puzzle: neither the ambiguity of images nor the ambiguity of behavior 
prevented the Armenians from seizing the leading positions in the Empire of 
the nirth and tenth centuries. We ought to acknowledge that in the eleventh 
and the twelfth centuries the Armenian situation in Byzantium grew worse. 

if we summarize the data concerning the Armenians in Byzantine 
service during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, we get the following 
figures: 

From the reign of Basil H we have data concerning 40 

noble Armenians in Bynzatine service, including 33 military 

commanders and one official, Basil Lecapenus, of exclusively 

high rank; 

From the second quarter of the eleventh century we have 
data concerning 38 noble Armenians, of whom only 23 can be 
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determined as military commanders; : 

From the third quarter of the eleventh century about 50 
noble Armenians are mentioned, of whom about 30 were 
military commanders; 

There are also evidences (mainly provided by the seal 
material) that can be dated only approximately to the eleventh 
century—among these 26 noble Armenians only eight or nine 
were military commanders. ; 

Alexius I's reign forms a turning point: we can collect 
testimonies on 63 noble Armenians of this span of time, but 
only about 20 of them were warriors; of the ten people whose 
activity can be dated roughly to the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries only one was involved military service. 

During the reign of his two descendents, John II 
(1118-1143) and Manuel I (1143-1180), 40 noble Armenians are 
recorded; the number of warriors among them seems to have 
decreased even more—only eleven or twelve of them; at the 
end of the twelfth century (up to 1204) we know 19 noble 
Armenians, of whom only five were military commanders. Four 
persons more are dated roughly to the twelfth century, and 
none of them belonged to the military class. 

Thus we can observe two tendencies of development: first, a general 
narrowing in the role of the Armenian element within the ruling elite of 
Byzantium; second, a decrease in the number of warriors (and provincial 
governors) within the Byzantino-Armenian aristocracy, its shift toward the 
civil service. Both tendencies could find, it seems, their explanation in the 
realities of both Byzantine and Armenian history of the period. 

In Byzantium the Comnenian dynasty that seized the power in 1081 
was supported by the "clan" of families connected with the dynasty by 
relation or affinity. This clan of approximately fifty families included, 
prbably, the largest landowners, and monopolized the military command. Old 
families of the military aristocracy who did not join the ranks of the 
Comnenian clan were pushed into the background, transformed into civil 
officialdom, plunged into provincial life or even vanished completely. Many 
important Armenian families suffered such a fate. 

On the other hand, from the end of the eleventh century new 
Armenian principalities started to appear in Northern Syria, Mesopotamia and 
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Cilicia. The most efficient representatives of Armenian aristocracy rushed 
there, and their influx into Byzantium declined considerably. Thus during 
Alexius I's reign the Aspietes and Coccobasilii were the only Armenian 
families who entered the ranks of the Byzantine elite, and perhaps also the 
Vaspurakanites, but the information concerning the latter is extremely vague. 
After Alexius's death the Armenian influx into Byzantium as a matter of fact 
would havé stopped, were it not for the Rubenides whose stay in Con- 
stantinople, however, was against their will. All this twelfth-century 
emigration differs signally from the emigration of Basil II's time when such 
families as the Pacuriani, Dalasseni, Theodorocani, Vichkatzi, Tornices, 
Artsrunides, Delphanas came to the Empire. Moreover, from the end of the 
eleventh century on, a sort of Armenian ebb-tide from Byzantium can be 
observed. Philaretus Brachamius and Rubenides tried to create their 
independent principalities in the frontier zone between Byzantium and the 
Seljugs, a development strongly reinforced by the First Crusade, which 
destroyed traditional! links of relationship and dependency in Northern Syria 
and Cilicia. Bagrat, whom Baldwin of Boulogne appointed governor of 
Ravendal, is a typical example of this new tendency: according to Albert of 
Aix, Baldwin met him during the crusaders' siege of Nicaea in 1097, where 
Bagrat came, having absconded from "the chains of the Greek emperor." 
Supposedly he served Alexius I, at any rate his brother Kogh Vasil 
(Coccobasilius) had the title of sebastos and commanded the tropps of the 
Byzantine Petenegs. Albert describes Bagrat20 as a perfidious man who was 
experienced in warfare and whose repute was high throughout Armenia, Syria 
and Greece. Gabriel (Khavril), hegumenos of Melitene (died about 1103), was 
another man who connected his destiny with the frontier zone. An Armenian 
“according to his origin, tongue and habits" in the words of William of 
Tyre21_he was at the same time very close to Byzantine culture: in any 
case, a certain Michael Andreopulus translated for him from Syriac into 
Greek the book of Syntipas; in the preamble Andreopulus addressed Gabriel 
with the Greek titles of dux and sebastos.22 

Even though the flow of the Armenian aristocracy into Byzantium 
began to dwindle from the very beginning of the twelfth century, if not from 
the end of the eleventh century, the links of Armenian principalities with the 
Empire were not interrupted; they took on a different shape; the links 
between vassals and their sovereign. The Armenian aristocracy ceased to be 
incorporated into the ranks of the Byzantine elite, but appeared, time and 
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again, in the Byzantine army as independent vassals with their own troops. 

Perhaps, all these changes could shed light on the Armenian attitude 
during the Crusades—the Armenians were the staunchest supporters of the 
crusaders, and the Crusaders’ "treacherous" behavior with regard to the 
Empire induced Byzantine animosity toward the Armenians. 

The social role of the Armenians in the Byzantine empire should be 
considered within the larger framework of the problem of the Byzantine 
frontier zone. On the one hand, these territories on the border lay relatively 
far from the center of the centralistic and totalitarian state; on the other 
hand, they required prompter and more responsible decisions. There was the 
abiding menace of hostile invasions in this hotbed of anti-centralistic and 
parafeudal tendencies which, however, did not win the day in the twelfth- 
century Byzantium despite the temporary success of the Comneni. 
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